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Insecurity, a Challenge to America. By Abraham Epstein, Har- 
rison Smith and Robert Haas. New York, 1933. $4.00. 
No comprehensive discussion of the various kinds of 

social insurance as a means of protection against insecur- 

ity has been published in the United States since 1916. 

Since that date much has happened which has increased 

insecurity and little has been done to insure against it. 

Salaried workers, professional people, business men and 

investors as well as wage workers are now suffering from 

economic insecurity more than ever before, owing not 
only to the depression but to the concentration and con- 
trol of wealth and of opportunities to labor. 


The author presents a comprehensive discussion of un- 
employment, unemployment insurance, sickness insurance, 
old age and invalidity pensions, workmen’s compensation, 
and subsidies for mothers and children, a knowledge of 
which should have wide influence on public policy. The 
experience of other nations recorded in this book points 
to well-tested means of protection against insecurity. Al- 
though the United States is the wealthiest nation in the 
world it has done less proportionately than any other mod- 
ern industrial nation to provide against the insecurities 
inherent in a system governed primarily in the interest of 
profit making. 


Labor Relations Under the Recovery Act. By Ordway Tead 
and Henry C. Metcalf. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1933. 4 
The provisions of the Recovery Act as they affect the 

status of labor receive most thorough treatment in this 
volume. The authors not only supply practical guidance 
to all who are interested in methods of collective dealing 
with employes but they point out to employers their great 
opportunity to limit cut-throat competition by establishing 
minimum wages and favorable working conditions. If all 
employers in an industry are to have the privilege of or- 
ganizing under a code, they cannot logically deny a similar 
privilege to their employes. 

In the last analysis employers will have to rely on the 
workers for the enforcement of minimum wages as estab- 
lished by a code. Neither the administrators of a code 
nor the government through the NRA can keep track of 
employers who undercut the code minimum wage. Only 
the workers who are affected by cuts are in a position to 
know the extent of the practice. If the workers have no 
organization to fight the battles of the individual worker 


who is treated unjustly, unscrupulous employers will be 
able to gain competitive advantage by cutting wages. 

Thus the authors point out that there are definite busi- 
ness values to employers in collective bargaining when it 
is part of a system which controls wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions in competing plants. It cuts off the natural 
tendency of competing employers “to economize in the 
easiest but not necessarily best way.” There is also value 
to employers in “creating conditions under which employe 
interest in production and incentive payment may safely 
manifest itself.” In other words employe cooperation in 
improving productive processes is welcomed, savings are 
shared, and efficient employes can exert themselves to 
capacity without fear that wage rates will be cut if their 
earnings are high. 

Aside from the privilege employers have under code 
regulations of limiting competitive practice, they have an 
opportunity, by giving labor an improved status, to intro- 
duce a degree of industrial control which will give labor 
the greater purchasing power upon which recovery 
depends. 


Business Under the Recovery Act. 
and E. B. Weiss. 
1933. $2.50. 

It is expected that the control of unfair practices by 
code regulations will have important effects upon market- 
ing methods. The authors devote their attention chiefly 
to merchandising, selling and advertising in order to “aid 
business to prepare for eventualities that must arise as 
industry purges itself of its marketing evils.” Although 
“merchandising has always been a hand-tailored affair” 
the writers believe that in the days ahead greater stand- 
ardization can be expected in terms, discounts, guaran- 
tees, and allowances. ‘ 


By Lawrence Valenstein 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


To Be or Not to Be. By Louis I. Dublin and Bessie Bunzel. 
New York, Harrison Smith and Robert Haas. 1933. $3 
Dr. Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 

ance Company and well-known writer on health problems, 

here presents a study of suicide. All the available data, 
both in this country and abroad, have been assembled. 

Suicide is more common among men than among women; 

in general, it is more common among the very rich and 

the very poor than in the intermediate classes; it is “a 

reaction of the aged”; the foreign-born in this country 

commit suicide more often than the natives, and, in New 
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York City, the suicide rate is higher among the foreign- 
born than in their native country; Negroes have a very 
low suicide rate but other colored peoples in this country 
have a high suicide rate; suicide is much more common 
in urban districts than in rural communities. It has been 
found that the suicide rate is much lower among Catholics 
in Europe than among Protestants (statistics are not avail- 
able in this country) and that the Jewish rate, which was 
formerly very low in Europe, is now higher than that of 
either Catholics or Protestants. 

Dr. Dublin outlines briefly the historical development 
of attitudes toward suicide, including primitive peoples 
and Orientals. An analysis of the psychology of suicide 
is included and the motives leading to suicide and mental 
disease as a factor in suicide are discussed. Some prog- 
ress has already been made in prevention. In general, 
those forces which make for sound mental health tend 
also to prevent suicide. 

The appendixes include tables showing “the fundamen- 
tal statistical data” bearing on the suicide problem, and 
an extended bibliography. 


The American Transportation Problem. By Harold G. Moulton 
and Associates. Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 
1933. $3.00. 

The collaboration of 15 experts enabled the National 
Transportation Committee created in 1932 to have at its 
command a body of information unusual in its compre- 
hensiveness and reliability. As a piece of joint research 
the volume is an outstanding illustration of the possibili- 
ties of this method in the study of the large and complex 
problems in modern society. 

At the request of business associations, savings banks, 
insurance companies, and fiduciary and philanthropic in- 
stitutions interested in railroad securities, the National 
Transportation Committee undertook to throw light on 
the financial, economic and governmental problems aris- 
ing out of the shrinkage of traffic and impairment of rail- 
way credit since 1929. The committee confined its activi- 
ties to holding hearings and delegated the task of research 
to a group of specialists. As the railways were affected 
by other modes of transportation the search for facts 
necessarily included water transportation, motor vehicles, 
oil and gasoline pipe lines, and air transport. 

In order to stabilize the railroad industry as an invest- 
ment a new transportation policy is recommended. The 
investors were not greatly concerned about this until their 
income was threatened or cut off. The recommended 
policy centers about ways and means of rehabilitating the 
existing system of private ownership and government 
regulation. From any viewpoint, however, the study is 
informing as to just what the matter is with the trans- 
portation industry. These factors will be in the picture 
whether or not the transportation facilities are owned pri- 
vately or by the government. 


Women in the Twentieth Century. By Sophonishba P. Breckin- 
ridge. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ince., 1933. 
$4.00. 


This is one of the monographs prepared under the 
direction of the President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends. Miss Breckinridge is professor of public wel- 
fare administration at the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago. She traces the de- 
velopment of women’s spare time activities in organiza- 
tions, in gainful employment, and in relation to the 
government from the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to 1932, paying particular attention to the decade 
1920-1930. The section on women as workers will prob- 


ably be of greatest interest to readers of this Service, 
The author has gathered together all the available infor- 
mation as to women’s sources of income, the age of gain- 
fully occupied women, changes in the type of work done 
by them, married women in gainful employment, the work 
of women in certain industries, women in business and 
the professions, women’s earnings, and women and un- 
employment. Women's wages have always been, and still 
are, low. From 1899 to 1914 there was “no appreciable 
gain in purchasing power, between 1914 and 1927 there 
was a gain corresponding to 131 as compared with 99, 
and the rates of pay, if not the real wages and earnings, 
increased by something like threefold.” Since 1927 both 
nominal full-time rates and actual earnings have dropped. 
The available data on women and unemployment have also 
been analyzed. The author finds that “if women become 
gainfully occupied persons, their employment, once ob- 
tained, is possibly less insecure than that of men.” 


The New Russia. Edited by Jerome Davis. New York, John 
Day Company, 1933. $2.50. 

In 1932 a group of well known sociologists and econo- 
mists visited Soviet Russia, under the editor’s leadership, 
and each made a special study in his own particular field, 
the results of which are here assembled. 

Frankwood E. Williams, formerly medical director of 
the National Committee on Mental Hygiene, found that 
such social problems as prostitution, alcoholism and de- 
linquency are rapidly diminishing in Russia, if they still 
exist. Maladjusted children “do not exist in sufficient 
numbers to constitute a problem.” In short, mental 
hygiene in Russia is “inherent in a social organization, 
not a mental hygiene injected into the individual and the 
social body by a group of professional experts in ‘human 
nature.’ 

Ellsworth Huntington of Yale University concludes 
that geographic conditions make it “very doubtful whether 
a high degree of industrialization is possible, unless the 
Soviet system is vastly superior to the capitalistic system,” 
and that “after her present great spurt Russia will fall 
back into a state of apathy something like that which pre- 
vailed during the old regime.” 

Newell L. Sims of Oberlin College describes the state 
farms and the collective farms, the innovations which 
these are bringing into rural life in Russia, and the special 
problems which must be faced. 

“Industry and the Second Five Year Plan” are dis- 
cussed by Karl Scholtz, professor of economics at Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. He reviews the successes and failures of 
the first Five Year Plan and the special difficulties which 
must be met. If the second Five Year Plan is completed 
successfully Russia will by 1937 be in a “leading economic 
and cultural position” in Europe and should be “largely 
independent of foreign industrial products,” but he doubts 
whether it will be possible to “satisfy the ever growing 
demand for more and better goods in the Soviet markets.” 

Three chapters deal with the welfare of the people. 
They agree that the standard for the working classes is 
much higher than before the Revolution. George and 
Vera Douglas describe working conditions and special 
services available for workers. Susan M. Kingsbury of 
Bryn Mawr College examines the different forms of wel- 
fare work, which is “an integral part of the political and 
economic system,” and presents data on social insurance. 
Education in Soviet Russia is described by Harry C. 
Krowl of the College of the City of New York. Russia 
has already made long strides toward its goal of universal 
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education. The writer comments on some of the more 
interesting developments in the schools and on the efforts 
to bring education to adults wherever they may be. 

Three chapters are devoted to the study of the govern- 
ment of Soviet Russia. Jerome Davis outlines the struc- 
ture of the government and of the Communist Party. 
The Soviet system is “frankly a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat,” but this, he thinks, the socialistic program re- 
quires. Alzada Comstock of the department of economics 
ot Mount Holyoke College finds that, on the whole, the 
financial organization of the Soviet government “has 
reached and maintained a high standard of efficiency.” 
The Soviet legal system is studied by Allan K. Smith, a 
lawyer of Hartford, Conn., who finds many interesting 
comparisons with the American system, and suggests that 
perhaps the chief difference between the two systems is 
“the entire absence [in Russia] of the elaborate system of 
checks and balances and separation of powers and duties 
between the legislative, executive and judicial depart- 
ments” in the American government. 


Francis A. Henson, formerly of the National Religion 
and Labor Foundation, finds that there are “many rem- 
nants of the old religious organizations” in Russia but 
that the dominant faith is “dialectical materialism and its 
prophets are Marx and Lenin.” It gives evidence of 
“being religiously motivated.” 

John L. Gillin of the University of Wisconsin finds 
the Russia prison system “one of the most daring experi- 
ments in penology in the world.” It is too soon to judge 
its merits as a whole but he thinks that some of its fea- 
tures might well be adopted elsewhere. 


The Crime of Cuba. By Carleton Beals. Philadelphia, J. B. 

Lippincott Company, 1933. $3.00. 

The Cuban revolution has been in the newspaper head- 
lines for some months. The Crime of Cuba pictures in 
vivid fashion the reasons for the revolution. Mr. Beals, 
who is a well-known student of Latin-American affairs, 
describes the different types to be found in the popula- 
tion. The Cubans are, he says, superficial, because of 
“the unreality of foreign-controlled institutions,” the “lack 
of roots, due to... alienation from the soil and the tools 
of life, and equally the over-night establishment of the 
Republic.” 

The history of Cuba’s struggle against Spain is sketched 
briefly. Much more space is given to the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, which was ‘“‘a popular sentimental crusade, not 
due to Wall Street machinatiow’; indeed, Wall Street 
“looked with apprehension upon our aggressiveness.” In 
comparison with what the European powers did in the 
Near East and in Africa, “our first intervention in Cuba 

. . stands as a model of fine trusteeship. Its basic evil 
resided .. . in Washington’s failure to recognize and aid 
the insurgent government.” The Platt Amendment was 
“forced down Cuba’s throat” and has had “only disastrous 
effects upon Cuba.” Indeed, the author finds that the 
Platt Amendment has fostered the “inane character of 
Cuban political struggles.” “With the growth of Ameri- 
can capital holdings, the Cuban government has moved 
ever further from that which is intrinsically Cuban. With 
each concession to foreign capital its roots have become 
shallower.” 

Nevertheless, “there is no doubt but that in 1925 Ger- 
ardo Machado was the honest choice of the Cuban people,” 
and he remained so until he began to assassinate his oppo- 
nents. More than a third of the book is devoted to the 
“crimes of Machado,” and to the relationship of Ameri- 
can interests to the Machado administration ; “murderous 
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Machado has been not so much President of Cuba as rep- 
resentative of the power trust and the bankers.” Further- 
more the American administration has “definitely and re- 
peatedly intimated to the Cuban people that Machado has 
our full support.” Mr. Beals is caustic in his analysis of 
former Ambassador Guggenheim’s relations with the 
Machado government and of the Chadbourne plan to re- 
strict sugar production, which, he says, has meant “eco- 
nomic suicide” for Cuba. 

Whether or not one agrees with all of Mr. Beals’ com- 
ments, The Crime of Cuba is the most useful and up-to- 
date account of the situation which led to the Cuban 
vevolution. The portfolio of photographs by Walker 
I,vans adds greatly to the book’s interest. 


America: World Leader or World Led. By Ernest Minor 
Patterson. New York, Century Company, 1932. $1.50. 


The vacillating foreign policy of the United States since 
the World War has been disappointing to those who ex- 
pected us to take a position of leadership economically 
and politically. Our position on tariffs and debts has 
greatly hindered the development of international trade. 
-\t a time when all modern industrial nations should have 
been willing to cooperate in developing a world economy 
they have been guilty of an exaggerated nationalism. Pro- 
tection of home markets has tended largely to establish in 
cach case a self-sufficing national economy. 


The author has presented in compact and well-written 
form facts and interpretations which should be of great 
service in helping the general reader to comprehend the 
implications of present world tendencies. He appeals for 
an understanding that will make possible the development 
of more constructive international policies and institutions. 


Human Aspects of Unemployment and Relief. By James 
Mickel Williams. Chapel Hill, N. C., University of North 
Carolina Press, 1933. $2.50. 

After a wide survey of relief agencies the author por- 
trays their accomplishments and demonstrates the inade- 
quacies of the whole system of relief in the United States. 
The data indicate that attempts to patch up the system 
will not offset the fundamental maladjustments in the 
economic system which make relief necessary. The au- 
thor places the responsibility for these maladjustments 
upon those who own and control wealth and income. 
After pointing out the degree of power, economic and po- 
litical, in the hands of a comparatively few people in the 
United States, the author outlines steps which must be 
taken to enable the capitalistic system to survive. 

For those seeking the sources of immoralities in present 
day society the record of cases is replete with evidence as 
to their economic roots. The wreckage of human life is 
not confined to the weak and inefficient. It extends to 
those who previous to the depression regarded themselves 
as immune because of their favored position in a system 
which carried on exploitation of the masses until it de- 
stroyed the sources of profit. Particular emphasis is 


placed by the author on the effects of the depression on 
children. 


The German Jew: His Share in Modern Culture. By Abraham 
Myerson and Isaac Goldberg. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1933. $1.25. 

The authors of this little book are both Jews by race, 
although “not in any dogmatic, religious sense.” Their 
purpose in revealing “the contribution of the Jew to the 
culture of . . . modern times . . . is not merely to defend 
and to vindicate a particular group,” but rather “to de- 
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fend the dearly bought victories of human-kind . . . 
against reversion to savagery.” The book is a compilation 
of the accomplishments of German Jews in the varied 
fields of medicine, physics, chemistry, philosophy, mathe- 
matics, music, art, journalism, drama, and cinema. For 
the most part, the individuals listed are full Jews, although 
a number of half-Jews are included. Austrian Jews are 
mentioned where German authorities consider them as 
“integral elements of German culture.” The list of au- 
thorities is an imposing one. 


Machine Age in the Hills. By Malcolm Ross. The Macmillan 

Co., New York, 1933. $2.00. 

The story of recent changes in the economic life of the 
Appalachian mountaineers is here told, chiefly through 
dramatic incidents. The national problem of chronic un- 
employment as it affects the coal miners in the Appala- 
chian mountains is thrown into sharp relief “by giving the 
human factors as much weight as the economic.” The 
result is vivid as well as informing reading, on matters 
that reach newspaper headlines only when suffering men 
revolt against intolerable conditions. 


Stranger Than Fiction. By Lewis Browne. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1933. $1.00. 

This short popular history of the Jews was first pub- 
lished in 1925, and is now reprinted. Its lively style 
should win many readers who would be repelled by a for- 
mal history. The rise of anti-Semitism in Germany has 
created an unusual interest in the problems of the Jew and 
his relation to his non-Jew neighbors. This little book 
should be valuable since it shows how some of these prob- 
lems have developed through the centuries. The animated 
‘ maps add to the vividness of the story. 


Industrial Pension Systems. By Murray W. Latimer. New 
York, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1932. 2 vols. 
$10.00. 

In an exhaustive treatment of industrial pension plans 
found in 500 American industrial enterprises normally 
employing about 4,000,000 workers (not quite 15 per 
cent of all who work for wages or salaries in industry 
and commerce) the author has given an evaluation that in- 
dicates about what can be expected from this type of old 
age relief. Under these plans about $100,000,000 is paid 
out annually to 140,000 or more pensioners. The analysis 
of the comparative financial, actuarial and administrative 
aspects of the various plans is a valuable aid to industrial 
enterprises. Quite as important is the evaluation of the 
results as they affect employe relationships, labor organi- 
zations, wage levels and employment. The author con- 
cludes that it is unlikely that such plans will ever cover 
more than a minor fraction of industrial employes. ‘“Vol- 
untary provision of complete old age security by indus- 
try, under a business economy in which the criterion of 
success and the condition of continued existence is profits, 
inevitably involves inescapable contradictions.” 


Trade Union Pension Systems. By Murray W. Latimer. 
New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1932. $2.50. 
This study of trade union pension systems is compar- 

able to the one above noted. In April, 1932, the 10 trade 

union pension systems in existence covered about 930,000 

trade unionists or about 28 per cent of organized labor in 

the United States and Canada. Although many millions 
of dollars have been distributed with great benefit to many 

thousand trade unionists the unavoidably high cost of a 

sound pension system is leading labor organizations to ad- 


vocate state old age pension laws as a means of protecting 
not only their own members but all needy superannuated 
workers. 


Statistical Procedure of Public Employment Offices. By 
Annabel M. Stewart and Bryce M. Stewart, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York. 1933. $2.50. 

This is a very timely volume in view of the organization 
of public employment offices throughout the United States 
under the supervision of the federal government. The 
study is a good example of the way specialists in the social 
sciences frequently anticipate the trend of events and give 
guidance to those who have the task of administration of 
a new law. Experience has shown that the efficiency of a 
system of public employment offices can be largely meas- 
ured by its method of keeping records. The authors have 
made a comparative study ot the statistical procedure of 
countries which have public employment offices. 


Our Obsolete Constitution. By William Kay Wallace. New 

York, John Day Company, 1932. $2.00. 

The close relationship between our basic law and 
laissez faire economics has made apparent the need for a 
searching examination of our political structure. The 
author insists that if a more orderly economy is to re- 
place the haphazard industrial methods now in vogue our 
basic law must take into account social needs. The in- 
dividualistic philosophy, the competitive ideal, natural law 
and natural rights concepts, all must be modified in order 
to achieve an economic liberty which includes the poor 
and the weak as well as the rich and the powerful. 


Economic liberty “means in the first instance freedom 
from grueling toil and above all from heart-rending 
anxiety as to the future for the mass of mankind. It 
means industrial stability instead of a succession of busi- 
ness cycles, of reckless booms followed by disastrous de- 
pressions.” The author finds the nucleus of a new indus- 
trialism in the doctrine of efficiency., When applied in a 
constructive way this doctrine will make possible what he 
calls Scientific Capitalism, something more constructive 
than the capitalism of the past. In his opinion “the main 
difficulty at the present stage of our economic development 
lies in the fact that our system of government under our 
existing Constitution hampers further expansion at every 
turn.” This expansion is to be attained by scientific plan- 
ning of production and distribution. 

To meet the needs of an industrial society, the author 
believes, the Constitution must be remodeled and not 
merely revised. Its underlying principles must guarantee 
economic liberty. This will include the right to the full 
fruits of one’s labor, the right to economic security, the 
right to education and the right to leisure. There must 
also be a guarantee of social security including social in- 
surance (health insurance, unemployment benefits, a dis- 
missal wage and old age pension) elimination of child 
labor, vocational training, adult education, and readjust- 
ment of the working schedule so that everybody can have 
a job and a decent living. 

There must be a guarantee of personal liberty and pri- 
vate property but the author maintains that all corporate 
enterprises that serve a preponderantly social need such 
as public utilities, railroads, banks, and insurance com- 
panies should pass from private to public ownership. Pri- 
vate property as a stimulus to initiative and invention 
should be maintained but the opportunities to accumulate 
wealth by speculation and accrual of unearned increment 
must be prohibited until a planned economy can be estab- 
lished which will render such wealth getting impossible. 
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